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THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS. 


The  training  of  volunteers  is  so  nearly  allied  to  their  employment  that 
I feel  justified  in  saying  a few  words  on  this  all-important  question  before 
entering  upon  details  as  to  how  they  can  be  employed  in  connection  with  a 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  From  its  earliest  days  the  London  Society 
has  laid  great  stress  upon  the  need  for  trained  workers,  and  it  has  had  no 
small  share  in  influencing  public  opinion  in  this  dii-ection.  The  difficulties, 
however,  are  still  very  great — first,  of  persuading  the  workers  that  any 
training  is  essential,  and  then  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  it.  Though  there 
are  other  agencies  through  which  a thorough  insight  into  the  best  methods 
of  work  may  be  had,  my  remarks  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to  the 
opportunities  which  a Charity  Organisation  Society  affords  to  those  desirous 
of  learning. 

The  first  impulse  of  very  many,  when  beginning  to  work,  is  to  go  at 
once  to  one  of  the  poorest  districts,  so  as  to  see  the  worst  that  there  is  to  be 
seen.  This,  I think,  is  a great  mistake.  It  is  apt  to  lead  to  very  exagger- 
ated  ideas  as  to  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  the  problem,  and,  further, 
implies  a craving  for  sensation — a most  dangerous  element  to  import  into 
our  relations  with  the  poor.  It  would  be  far  better  to  gain  experience  in 
some  fairly  well-to-do  district,  or  among  cases  of  a hopeful  kind,  and  then, 
if  need  be,  to  attempt  the  problems  of  greater  difficulty. 

Then,  again,  the  giving  of  relief  will  probably  be  the  most  attractive 
work  to  the  beginner.  The  less,  however,  novices  have  to  do  with  the 
relief  of  poverty  the  bettei.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  give,  and  to  make  that 
appear  the  one  thing  essential,  while  other  and  far  more  important  points 
may  be  lost  sight  of.  It  was  Edward  Denison  who  said,  years  ago,  when 
alluding  to  the  difficulties  of  East-End  work  among  the  poor,  “ Lend  them 
your  brains,  but  give  them  no  money,  except  what  you  sink  in  educational 
undertakings.”  Money,  and  not  brains,  is  still  too  often  thought  to  be  all 
that  the  poor  require  of  us.  It  is  only  too  common  to  hear  such  a remark 
as  the  following  : — “ What  a pity  it  is  that  so-and-so  has  gone  off  to  work 
amongst  the  poor ; he  (or  she)  is  so  clever  and  knows  so  much,  and  anytody 
can  give  relief.”  As  long  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a thing  to  be  said,  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  those  who  have  the  training  of  volunteers  to  impi-ess  upon 
them  the  need  of  study. 

There  are  people,  I know,  who  are  quite  impatient  with  the  idea  that  it 
is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  ot  the  social  questions  which 
face  us  to-day,  and  who  consider  it  absui’d  to  probe  into  the  past,  as  long 
as  there  are  families  going  unrelieved  in  the  present.  They  find  bookwork 
very  dull,  and  desire  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  actual  cases  of  poverty 
and  distress.  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  volunteer  is  for 
months  to  do  nothing  but  study.  But,  unquestionably,  study  should 
proceed  alongside  of  practical  work,  and  the  moi’e  time  devoted  to  the 
former  the  better. 

The  London  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  able  to  supply  much  infor- 
mation concerning  the  literature  which  would  be  most  useful  to  volunteers, 
and  they  will  be  saved  both  time  and  trouble  by  referring  to  the  catalogue  of 
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the  library  belonging  to  the  Council.  For  years  a collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  on  all  kinds  of  social  and  chai'itable  questions  has  been  accumu- 
lated, which  is  quite  unique  in  its  way.  The  Council  has  also  published 
books  of  reference,  reports,  and  very  numerous  pamphlets  on  special 
branches  of  work,  which  will  be  found  of  great  value.  I would  especially 
mention  ^ How  to  Help  Cases  of  Distress,*  which  gives  a summary  of  the 
powers  of  most  of  the  public  bodies  whose  action  affects  the  poor,  and 
suggests  methods  for  dealing  with  nearly  every  imaginable  case  which  a 
worker  is  likely  to  come  across. 

There  are  one  or  two  subjects  with  which  an  intimate  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  volunteers  is  much  to  be  desired.  Pre-eminent  among  these  is 
the  Poor  Law,  which  too  many  are  disposed  to  treat  as  an  institution  with 
which  they  have  no  concern.  After  a very  brief  acquaintance  with  case- 
work, however,  it  is  soon  discovered  that  the  Poor  Law  has  to  be  reckoned 
w'ith,  and  the  wisest  course  is  to  find  out  what  are  its  powers  and  how  they 
can  be  best  turned  to  account.  Instead  of  setting  the  Poor  Law  aside,  or 
regarding  it  as  a mark  to  hurl  invectives  at — which,  1 am  afraid,  is  not 
infrequently  the  menbiil  attitude  of  many  towards  it — it  would  be  far  better 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  Guardians  can  and  cannot  do,  and  the 
reasons  why  certain  forms  of  relief  ai*e  withheld,  or  are  limited  to  certain  cases. 
It  is  really  surprising  to  find  how  little  people  know  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  possessed  by  Guardians.  Some  of  the  most  perplexing  cases  can 
often  be  only  dealt  with  satisfactoiily  by  making  use  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Poor  Law. 

Then  some  knowledge  of  sanitation  and  the  Public  Health  Acts  is  very 
essential.  A frequent  cause  of  illness  and  consequent  distress  is  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,  or  some  defect  which  might  be  remedied 
if  the  Vestry  or  Board  of  Works  had  their  notice  drawn  to  it.  This  is  not 
attractive  work,  but  I doubt  if  any  is  of  greater  importance,  and  it  ought 
to  receive  at  least  as  much  attention  as  the  tempei'ance  question,  for 
instance,  with  which  it  is  indeed  closely  connected.  Hitherto  this  work 
has  been  much  neglected,  as  those  can  testify  who  have  ever  attempted  to 
rouse  the  interest  of  district  visitors  in  it.  It  would  be  a great  point 
gained  if  drains  could  be  made  to  rank  before  doles. 

A general  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  various  charitable 
and  provident  agencies  should  also  form  part  of  the  education  of  the 
worker.  It  may  be  uecessiiry  in  some  Ciise  to  recommend  a benefit  society 
or  convalescent  home,  but,  unless  a sound  club  or  a suitable  home  can  be 
suggested,  it  is  quite  possible  that  more  harm  than  good  may  be  done  by 
such  advice.  There  are  also  charities  for  those  afflicted  in  special  ways — 
the  crippled,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb — which  the  volunteer  worker 
will  constantly  meet  with,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  able  to  advise  as 
to  the  best  institution  for  the  particular  case.  The  poor,  as  a rule,  know 
little  about  charitable  institutions,  and  often  waste,  in  collecting  votes  or 
‘ letters,’  time  and  money  which  a word  of  caution  or  counsel  might  have 
spared  them. 

I would  urge,  then,  that  there  should  be  systematic  study  of  these 
vai’ious  questions,  and  that  the  volunteer  should  h(3  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
goes  on  in  the  charitable  world,  and  discuss  and  com])are  notes  with  others 
as  much  as  possil)le.  How  many  mistakes  might  be  avoided  if  people 
would  but  realise  that  others  have  gone  before  them  whose  experience 
would  be  found  of  untold  value  to  their  work.  In  order  to  become  a 
doctor  a man  must  study  medicine,  and  to  becomt^  a barrister  a knowledge 
of  law  is  necessary,  and  it  is  not  obvious  why  an  exception  should  be  made 
in  favour  of  the  charitable  worker,  who  has  to  deal  with  problems  as 
difficult  as  ever  perplexed  doctor  or  lawyer.  Indeed,  one  might  say  they 
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were  almost  more  difficult ; for  the  doctor  and  lawyer  only  deal  with  one 
aspect  of  life,  while  by  those  who  give  their  time  to  the  service  of  the  poor 
nothing  which  touches  the  life  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  community  can 
safely  be  disregarded. 

Here,  in  London,  the  experiment  hivs  been  tried  of  delivering  a course 
of  lectures  on  charitable  questions,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the 
example  should  be  followed  at  other  centres.  If  the  standard  of  work  can 
by  such  means  be  effectually  raised,  it  may  be  that,  in  time,  no  one^  will 
venture  to  take  up  work  for  the  poor  who  has  not  qualified  for  it  by 

regular  study.  ^ . . o.  - 

Turning  now  to  the  practical  work  of  a Charity  Organisation  bociety, 

I hope  to  be  able  to  show  what  a large  and  varied  field  for  work  it  offers 
to  those  who  come  to  it  in  search  of  employment.^  It  would,  I think,  be 
hard  to  find  any  other  society  which  affords  similar  opportunities,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  supply  any  number  of  volunteers,  however 
diverse  their  tastes  and  inclinations,  with  employment  to  their  liking. 
Before  proceeding  to  describe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  services  of 
volunteers  may  be  utilised,  there  is  one  point  to  which  it  seems  to  me  very 
essential  that  allusion  should  be  made,  as  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  question  under  discussion.  It  is  not  the  smallest  use  to  talk  about  the 
training  and  employment  of  volunteer  workers  unless  we  have  a suitable 
office  to  invite  them  to.  This  is  a matter  whicli  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and,  I think,  may  partly  account  for  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  workers. 

The  office  should  be,  if  possible,  in  some  central  spot,  easily  accessible  and 
not  hidden  away  in  a back  street.  Then  as  to  rooms,  the  minimum 
number  should  be  three,  or  better  still  four.  There  should  be  a separate 
room  for  the  secretary  (though  it  need  not  be  exclusively  confined  to  his 
use),  in  which,  if  necessary,  he  can  see  people  privately  who  may  call  to 
consult  him  and  talk  over  cases  and  other  matters.  There  must  also  be  a 
room  for  the  agent,  which  might  be  utilised  as  a waiting-room  ; and  finally 
there  should  be  a good-sized  committee-room,  large  enough  to  permit  of 
small  social  meetings  being  held  in  it.  This  could  be  used  by  volunteers 
as  well.  A fourth  room  I have  found  by  experience  to  be  very  desirable, 
especkilly  if  the  workers  are  numeious  and  there  are  many  people  to  be 
seen.  Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  than  to  have  insufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  the  number  of  workers  who  offer  themselves. 

The  employment  of  volunteers  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  though  the  one  is  so  essential  to  the  other  that 
there  is  no  rejil  division  when  it  comes  to  practiciil  work.  There  is  first 
the  work  directly  connected  with  the  cases,  such  as  taking  down  applica- 
tions, visiting,  letter-writing,  tfec.,  and  there  is  also  the  propagand^t  and 
more  general  work  of  a semi-public  character.  I will  deal  first  with  the 
case-work,  which  forms  the  basis  upon  which  most  of  what  is  done  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  is  built  up.  Some  judgment  is  required  to 
find  out  what  work  is  best  fitted  for  the  particular  volunteer.  ^\  hat  one 
may  find  attractive  another  may  regard  as  very  dull,  and  if  you  value 
your  volunteers  and  wish  to  really  interest  them,  it  is  worth  while  to  take 
some  trouble  to  give  them  the  work  they  care  for.  One  lady,  I vrell 
remember,  said  she  would  rather  walk  a mile  than  write  a letter.  Naturally 
she  was  not  asked  to  w^ite  letters,  but  to  walk  a good  deal.  First  impres- 
sions go  a long  way,  and  I believe  workers  are  sometimes  discoui'jiged  by 
making  their  acquaintance  with  the  Society  at  a committee  meeting, 
whicli  is  apt  at  times  to  be  just  a little  formidable,  and  I do  not  think,  as 
a rule,  is  very  attractive  to  new-comers.  It  would  be  pixiferable  to  allow 
volunteers  to  come  to  the  office  once  or  twice  first  to  ascertain  something 


ibout  tlie  work,  and  to  hetir  cases  and  matters  of  principle  discussed  in- 
forinaJly,  before  attending  a regular  meeting.  In  this  way  points  may  be 
explained,  and  didiculties  made  clear,  which  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
deal  with  at  most  committee  meetings. 

The  office  work  is  capable  of  employing  a large  staff  of  volunteers, 
though  the  following  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  of  the 
different  directions  in  which  their  services  can  be  turned  to  account. 

The  first  and,  perhaps,  most  important  step  in  dealing  with  an  appli- 
cation for  help  is  to  obtain  a full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  cause  of 
distress,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  restox'e  the  family  to 
self-support.  This  often  takes  a very  long  time,  and  is  work  eminently 
fitted  tor  volunteers  who  have  leisure  and  are  not  obliged  to  hurry 
because  other  work  remains  to  be  done,  as  would  often  be  the  case  w ith 
the  secretary.  Very  much  depends  upon  how  an  application  is  first  taken 
down,  and  half-an-hour  or  even  three-quarters  is  often  requisite  in  order  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  a difficult  case.  If  this  is  done  in  the  first  instance, 
much  unnecessary  trouble  and  delay  can  frequently  be  strved  both  to  the 
committee  and  the  applicant.  This  naturally  requires  some  experience, 
and  to  take  down  Cixses  well  one  must  have  considerable  tact  and  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  patience.  Not  long  ago  I heard  of  a lady 
spending  nearly  a whole  afternoon  in  extracting  a sufficient  statement  of 
her  circumstances  from  an  old  lady  of  defective  memory.  At  last,  in 
despair,  she  resorted  to  plying  the  old  lady  with  chocolates  as  well  as  ques- 
tions, and  this  appears  to  have  acted  as  a wonderful  aid  to  memory  in  her 
case.  With  us  the  interviewing  of  applicants  is  being  more  and  more  left 
in  the  hands  of  volunteers,  and,  when  once  the  preliminaries  are  mastered, 
there  is  no  part  of  our  work  which  is  to  be  compared  with  it  for  interest, 
and  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  lives  of  the  poor.  Volumes  of  biogi'aphy, 
abounding  in  intei'est,  might  be  written  from  the  materials  contained  in  the 
case-papers  stowed  away  in  the  offices  of  the  Society. 

Another  bianch  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence. 
This  in  a busy  office  is  usually  very  heavy,  and  for  those  who  like  letter- 
writing there  is  ample  employment  in  wudting  to  references,  drawing  up 
repoid-s,  and  sending  out  appeals.  In  some  cases  half-a-dozen  or  more 
inquiries  may  have  to  be  written,  and  if  the  applicjitious  are  numerous  one 
or  two  volunteers  can  be  kept  pretty  fully  occu[>iecl  in  this  manner.  Any 
who  may  have  a literary  turn  will  find  occupation  in  writing  annual 
reports,  special  appeals,  explanatory  leaflets,  and  notes  for  the  Charity 
Organisation  Revieiu. 

Then  there  are  the  accounts,  which  require  a certain  amount  of  regular 
attention  to  keep  them  in  proper  order.  Although  not  generally  supposed 
to  be  popular,  this  work  appears  to  be  attractive  to  some,  who  even  prefer 
it  to  anything  else. 

Visiting  applicants  in  their  homes,  seeing  references,  employers,  and 
others,  aftbrds  a pleasant  variety  after,  say,  a morning’s  case-taking 
and  correspondence.  Heie  the  need  for  volunteer  help  becomes  very 
apparent.  However  efficient  the  inquiry  officer  may  be,  it  must  be  recog- 
nised that  there  are  cases  which  should  not  be  left  in  his  hands,  and  some 
which  a lady  alone  can  deal  with  satLsfactorily.  Sometimes  it  happens 
that  the  inquiry  officer  is  almost  the  only  person  who  visits  for  a com- 
mittee, which  must  have  a bad  effect  and  convey  the  impression  that  very 
little  personal  interest  is  taken  in  the  work. 

This  official  treatment  of  distress  is  recognised  as  wrong  by  our  Society, 
and  there  are  committees  who  now  make  it  a ruhi  that  the  home  should 
always  be  visited  by  a volunteer.  Though  this  j)ractice  may  not  be  capable 
of  universal  adoption,  yet  wherever  it  can  be  carried  out  it  certainly  adds 
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greatly  to  the  experience  of  the  workers,  and  enables  them  to  form  a much 
better  judgment  of  the  case  as  a whole,  for  the  condition  and  surroundings 
of  the  home  are  among  some  of  the  best  indications  of  chai'acter. 

Then  it  is  frequently  very  desirable  that  an  employer  should  be  seen  by 
a gentleman,  who  will  probably  receive  more  attention  than  the  inquiry 
officer.  He  may  also  have  a chance  of  putting  in  a word  about  the  geneml 
work  of  the  Society,  which  may,  perhaps,  pave  the  way  for  a call  later  on 
from  the  collector. 

There  are,  again,  special  cases  to  which  volunteers  can  be  attached  with 
great  advantage.  Chief  among  these  are  the  old  pensioners  whose  allow- 
ances have  to  be  left  at  their  homes  each  week.  Very  pleasant  these  visits 
become,  and  delightful  relations  are  often  thus  established  between  the 
almoners  and  the  pensioners,  who  quite  look  forward  to  a chat  at  the  w^kly 
visit,  and  are  very  ready  to  show  their  gratitude  with  their  little  offerings, 
sometimes  of  articles  made  by  themselves.  The  almoner  will  find  many 
little  ways  of  adding  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  old  people.  By 
giving  a few  flowers  or  a newspaper,  lending  a book,  or  arranging  for  an 
occasional  day  in  the  country,  the  visitor  will  make  a vast  difference  in 
their  lives,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  solitary  and  friendless. 
Above  all,  they  will  probably  like  to  hear  something  about  the  life,  family, 
and  holiday  doings  of  their  visitor.  This  is  work  which  does  not  require 
any  particular  skill,  and  can  be  undertaken  by  almost  anyone,  though 
even  here  care  is  needed  to  report  any  change  in  the  circumstances  ot 
the  pensioner,  such  as  illness,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  extiu 
help  for  a time.  Or  the  almoner  may  learn  that  a legacy  has  fallen  in, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  need  for  a pension,  as  in  the  case  of  an  old 
lady  who  lately  had  £100  unexpectedly  left  to  her.  One  strong  reason 
for  undertaking  pension  cases  is  the  excellent  first  training  they  afford  to 
inexperienced  visitors.  Many  of  our  most  efficient  workers  began  with  the 
care  of  the  old  folk. 

In  cases  of  loans,  or  where  money  has  to  be  collected  for  some  specific 
purpose,  it  is  at  times  vei*y  helpful  to  be  able  to  ask  a visitor  to  call  for  the 
money.  It  will  probably  be  more  regularly  paid,  and  an  opportunity  is 
given  to  lay  stress  upon  the  advantages  of  saving  and  putting  by  when  the 
original  need  for  doing  so  is  past.  Indirect  help  of  this  kind  is  often  the 
most  valuable,  and  is  likely  to  have  a far  more  lasting  effect  than  very  much 
that  is  being  attempted  in  these  days  to  remedy  distress. 

Then  there  are  emigration,  convalescent,  and  surgical  cases,  and  also 
crippled  and  imbecile  cases,  which  require  a great  deal  of  special  attention 
and  knowledge  in  the  w’ay  of  providing  outfits,  seeing  that  the  instruments 
are  worn,  obtaining  admission  into  suitable  institutions,  and  so  on.  All 
this,  and  much  more  which  it  is  impossible  to  set  down  on  paper,  is  always 
going  on  in  an  office,  and  can  be  at  once  extended  if  the  requisite  help  is 
forthcoming. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  showing  the  advantages  of  volunteer  help 
will  be  to  describe  some  actual  cases  in  which  this  help  has  been  called  in. 
The  cases  speak  for  themselves,  and  it  will,  1 think,  be  seen  how  very 
difficult  it  would  have  been  to  deal  with  them  at  all  without  the  active  co- 
operation of  several  workers. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  a woman  who  had  written  a begging  letter  to 
an  old  mistress,  in  whose  service  she  had  been  many  years  ago.  Her  plea 
was  that  she  had  been  left  a widow  with  two  delicate  daughters  to  support, 
and  she  asked  for  help  to  stock  a small  shop.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
appeared  to  be  a very  difficult  case  to  help.  The  applicant  had  apparently 
no  knowledge  of  business,  and  the  small  shop — which  all  widows  seem  to 
think  they  have  a gift  for  managing — was  out  of  the  question.  The  fii’st 
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c i-der  of  the  Committee  was,  ‘ Give  temporary  help,  see  applicant  and  tiy 
a ad  sti’ike  out  some  .plan  for  the  future.’  The  result  ot  a loiig  intervmw 
\ hich  an.  experienced  volunteer'  had  with  the  applicant  made  it  clear  that 
t le  best  coui’se  was  for  her  to  go  again  into  service,  of  which  she  had  had 
c jnsiderable  experience,  to  place  her  elder  daughter,  who  was  consumptive, 
ii  a hospitiil  or  home,  and  the  younger  one  in  a school,  the  mother 
1 ributing  towards  her  support.  These  suggestions  met  with  approval,  and 
1 smpoi-ary  help  was  continued  while  medical  opinions  were  procured  as  to 
t lie  daughters’  health,  and  inquiries  made  about  suitable  institutions  for 
1 hem.  Through  a member  of  Committee  a good  place  was  found  for  the 
1 lother  in  the  country,  and  after  much  correspondence  a vacancy  was 
1 ecured  for  the  elder  girl  in  a free  Home  for  the  Consumptive,  where  it  is 
' ust  possible  she  may  be  kept  permanently.  Then  .admission  was  obtained 
1 or  the  younger  girl  into  an  orphanage  at  Bournemouth,  her  mother  agree- 
n<^  to  pay  4.9.  a week  for  her  mainten.ance  there.  Nearly  all  the  many 
1 .rrangements  in  this  case  were  left  in  the  hands  of  volunteers,  and  I do 
: lot  hesitate  to  say  that  without  their  inv.aluable  aid  it  could  never  have 
>een  brought  to  such  a sfitisfactory  conclusion.  Indeed,  I doubt  if  it  could 
lave  been  undertaken  at  all.  No  secretary,  with  the  general  business  of 
in  office  to  look  after  and  fresh  applications  coming  in  daily,  could  have 
ipared  the  time  for  the  many  interviews  and  visits  which  were  necessaiy. 
>Ior  could  he,  without  help,  have  got  thi’ough  all  the  letters  thirty-nine  in 
lumber— which  had  to  be  written  before  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of 
A.S  an  instance  of  the  many  little  kindly  acts  which  result  from  the  fiiendly 
ntercourse  between  the  workei-s  and  the  applicants,  1 may  mention  that 
I lady  was  good  enough  to  lend  her  own  fur  cloak  to  the  consumptive 
laughter  to  travel  in,  in  order  that  she  might  avoid  the  risk  of  a chill.  It 
is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  the  whole  of  the  temporary  help,  clothes 
and  fares  amounting  to  several  pounds,  apai’t  from  a sum  paid  by  the 
mother  out  of  her  wages,  w.as  supplied  by  the  lady  who  first  sent  the  case. 

In  the  second  case  a woman,  whose  husband  liad  been  many  years  in 
an  asylum,  h.ad  tried  the  small  shop,  and  was  struggling  to  make  both  ends 
meet  with  the  help  of  an  occasional  d.ay’s  charing.  Her  earnings  were 
very  precarious,  and  her  great  anxiety  was  to  find  suitable  empl(^nmnt 
for  the  eldest  of  her  three  children,  a lad  of  fifteen.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
some  taste  for  engineering,  and  the  Committee  at  once  made  inquiii^  to 
see  if  he  could  be  apprenticed  to  a firm  of  engineisrs ; .after  a few  weeks  a 
good  opening  was  found  for  him.  As  he  received  no  wages  at  first,  a 
small  allowance  was  obtained  for  his  mother  to  tide  her  over  the  period. 
She  then  determined  to  give  up  the  shop,  which  was  hardly  bringing  in 
anything  at  all,  and  to  move  into  a district  nearer  to  her  son’s  work,  to 
save  expense.  It,  of  course,  followed  th.at  her  case  had  to  be  handed  over 
to  another  committee,  but  this  made  no  difference  in  the  policy  pursued. 
Her  prospects  seemed  far  from  bright.  She  had  no  friends  where  she  had 
gone  to,  and  she  moreover  foolishly  burdened  herself  with  a house,  and 
was  dependent  upon  what  she  could  make  by  letting  lodgings  and  daily 
work.  Not  unnaturally,  then,  she  was  in  low  spii  its  and  very  hopeless  as 
to  the  future  when  she  moved  into  this  new  home.  Here  was  a case  to 
test  the  value  of  volunteer  work,  and  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  means 
of  the  unremitting  care  and  watchfulness  of  skilled  visitors.  The  case  was 
indeed  at  first  regarded  as  hopeless,  but  by  their  aid  she  was,  after  a long 
struggle,  finally  pulled  through  and  placed  in  an  independent  position. 
First,  efforts  were  made  to  find  her  lodgers,  which  fortunately  proved 
successful.  Then  a place  was  procured  for  her  second  boy,  and  temporary 
help  was  continued  till  she  was  able  to  get  together  a connection.  A - 
though  it  only  takes  a few  minutes  to  describe  what  was  done,  it  took 


many  months  of  constant  visiting  to  inspire  her  with  sufficient  energy  and 
spirit,  as  she  had  evidently  lost  heart,  and  would  have  sunk  into  hopeless 
poverty  if  she  had  not  had  a friend  at  hand  to  encourage  and  help  her  in 
times  of  difficulty.  She  was  visited  no  less  than  twenty-eight  times,  and 
was  seen  altogether  on  sixty-one  occasions  either  at  the  office  or  in  her 
own  home.  Without  the  help  of  volunteers  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  to  have  done  all  this,  and  but  for  their  assistance  another 
would  probably  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  unhelpable  cases.  The  one 
sure  way  to  reduce  the  number  of  such  cases  is  to  have  the  aid  of  a body 
of  really  capable  visitors,  who  will  take  chiu'ge  of  them  and  not  let  them 
drop  till  every  possible  means  of  rendering  assistance  has  been  exhausted. 

Necessary  as  the  help  of  volunteei’s  is  in  connection  with  the  cases,  it 
is  certainly  not  less  so  in  relation  to  the  more  general  work  outside  the 
office.  If  a Charity  Organisation  Committee  means  to  make  itself  a real 
power  in  the  district,  it  must  extend  its  efforts  beyond  case-work.  The 
more  a committee  can  identify  itself  with  all  sound  movements  for  bettering 
the  lot  of  the  i)Oor,  the  gi-eater  will  its  influence  become,  and  the  more 
likely  will  people  be  to  rally  round  and  support  it,  instead  of  holding  .aloof 
from  it.  If  it  is  once  recognised  that  the  committee  is  prepared  to 
encourage  any  attempts  to  promote  thrift,  improve  sanitary  conditions, 
and  provide  better  opportunities  for  education  and  recreation,  friends  will 
soon  be  made  of  enemies,  and  it  will  become  the  custom  to  turn  to  the 
committee  for  help  and  advice  in  all  such  matters. 

Another  good  reason  why  this  kind  of  work  should  not  be  neglected  is 
that  it  all  tends  to  keep  people  from  falling  into  distress,  and  surely  it  is 
more  satisfactory  to  strike  at  the  root  and  remove  the  causes  of  poverty, 
than  to  step  in  when  mischief  has  been  done  which  it  may  be  too  late  to 
remedy. 

As  Guardians,  Vestrymen,  members  of  Local  Charities,  Benefit  and 
Trade  Societies,  volunteers  can  in  various  ways  stren^hen  the  hands  of  the 
committee  and  assist  in  spreading  its  principles.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  much  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  representatives  serving 
on  Boards  of  Guardians  ; they  must  be  well  known  to  all  here,  and  no 
committee  ought  to  rest  content  till  it  has  secured  the  election  on  the  Board 
of  at  least  one  member  favourable  to  its  views.  jMany  workers  for  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  are  now  Guardians,  and  have  done  much  to 
improve  the  relations  between  the  two  bodies,  and  to  secure  a moi'e 
enlightened  administration  of  the  Poor  Law\  '1  his  is  especially  so  ini'egard 
to  outdoor  relief,  which  in  some  districts  has  been  greatly  reduced  through 
the  influence  of  those  representing  the  Society.  There  are  many  other 
reasons  why  the  work  of  Guardians  should  form  one  of  the  natural  outlets 
for  the  energies  of  volunteer’s,  and  the  first  to  wlrich  a committee  should 
turn  its  attention. 

As  vestrymen,  member's  of  the  Society  can  exert  their  vigilance  in 
seeing  that  the  Sanitary  Acts  are  carried  iirto  effect,  and  that  opportunities 
are  taken  to  provide  open  spaces  and  recreation  grorrnds.  They  catr  also 
raise  their  voices  against  the  attempt  now  being  made  in  some  quarter’s  to 
throw  upon  the  Vestries  what  is  no  part  of  their  duty,  the  responsibility  of 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed — a course  which  is  calculated  to  lead 
to  very  mischievous  results.  The  endowed  charities,  too,  are  frequently 
to  a large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  Vestries,  and  there  is  generally  room 
for  the  introduction  of  better  methods  in  their  management,  methods  which 
are  at  the  same  time  more  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  Society. 

Again,  as  members  of  Local  Charities,  Parochial  Relief  Committees,  and 
the  like,  volunteers  can  with  tact  and  judgment  often  bring  about  reforms 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done.  Peisonal  representation  is  the 
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m Dst  effective  way  of  getting  into  touch  with  local  agencies,  and  it  once  a 
fc  oting  is  established  the  Society’s  power  for  good  will  be  largely  augmented. 

Workers  with  special  gifts,  say  for  music,  wood-carving,  or  other  handi- 
ci  afts,  by  helping  such  institutions  as  the  Kyrle  Society,  or  forming  small 
u usical  societies  or  classes  in  connection  with  the  Home  A.rts  and  Industries 
A ssociation,  can  appreciably  assist  in  brightening  and  making  more  in- 
t(  resting  the  lives  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  a disti  ict.  One  such  musical 
S(  ciety  started  some  years  ago  by  a Charity  Organisation  Committee  has  for 
n any  winters  given  concerts  in  different  parts  of  London  which  have  been 
h Lghly  approved  of. 

Thei’e  is  also  valuable  work  to  be  done  in  the  collection  of  savings,  to 

V hich  attention  has  of  late  been  more  particularly  directed.  By  means  of 

V sitors  who  will  undertake  to  call  regularly  each  week  on  a certain 
r umber  of  families,  considerable  sums  have  been  colhicted  which  otherwise 

V ould  never  have  been  saved  at  all.  A stimulus  is  thus  given  to  thrift, 
a id  those  who  have  been  induced  to  save  in  this  way  may,  after  a time, 
c aen  accounts  at  the  Post  Office  for  themselves. 

On  these  visits  a word  may  also  be  said  as  to  the  advantages  of  joining 
I riendly  Societies,  and  advice  may  be  given  about  investments,  which 
s 3ems  to  be  most  necessary,  seeing  how  often  the  poor  lose  the  savings  of 
jears  through  putting  them  into  unsound  concerns. 

And,  lastly,  if  volunteers  will  themselves  join  Friendly  Societies  and 
forking  J^len’s  Co-operati\*e  Societies,  and  take  a practical  interest  in  their 
iianagement,  I feel  convince)!  that  the  prejudice  which  exists  now  in  the 
I linds  of  some  of  their  members  against  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
1 dll  rapidly  disappear.  It  often  happens  that  the  prejudice  arises  solely 
f 'om  ignorance  as  to  what  the  Society  is  really  doing,  and  if  that  can  be 
1 smoved  it  will  be  found  that  working  men  will  gladly  join  the  Society 
jnd  work  for  it.  I know  of  one  member  of  a Friendly  Society  in  parti- 
cular who  w as  by  no  means  a friendly  critic,  but,  after  joining  the  local 
c emmittee,  he  became  a staunch  supporter  of  the  Society,  and  has  more 
tfcian  once  spoken  on  its  behalf.  He  has  also  made  inquiries  for  the  com- 
I littee,  acted  as  almoner,  and  even  obtained  help  from  a Philanthropic 
i ociety,  to  which  he  belonged,  for  cases  recommended  to  him.  Working 
1 len  ought  to  be  our  natural  allies,  and  it  would  be  a distinct  advantage  if 
i j could  be  so  arranged  that  they  should  serve,  as  a matter  of  course,  upon 
( very  Charity  Organisation  Committee.  Their  advice  in  dealing  with  out- 
(f-work  cases,  their  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  resources  of  the  poor 
( f the  rates  of  wages  and  other  matters,  would  undoubtedly  be  found  of  the 
j i*eatest  utility. 

Even  this  slight  sketch  of  the  part  played  by  volunteers  in  the  work  of 
( harity  organisation  will,  I trust,  have  made  it  clear  that  there  is  a very 
wide  scope  for  their  energies  in  very  many  directions,  and  the  more  the 
societies  expand  and  develop,  the  greater  will  the  necessity  become  for  an 
i ver-increasing  body  of  trained  helpers.  In  their  hands  the  future  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Societies  largely  rests.  Without  their  aid  little  or 
] lo  progress  is  possible,  but,  with  the  increased  zeal  and  devotion  infused  by 
1 hem  into  the  movement,  the  possibilities  of  what  may  be  accomplished  are 
] practically  unlimited. 
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